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New Academic Plan Affirms Growth Limitations 


The long-awaited draft of a new 
University of California academic 
plan was released today for a six- 
week comment period by members 
of the University community. 

The plan, written by UC 
President Charles J. Hitch’s 
Academic Planning and Prooram 
Review Board (APPRB), looks 
specifically to the years 1974-78, 
but Chester O. McCorkle, 
University vice-resident and 
president of the APPRB, stated in 
a press briefing that the plan ‘‘is 
designed to go into the 1980s.” 

McCorkle emphasized, however, 
that ‘‘planning must be a con- 
tinuous process, and four to five 
years between plans is too long.” 
The University’s last plan was 
approved by the Regents in 
principle in 1969. 

Without radically departing 


from the tone of recent ad- 
ministrative statements, the plan 
brings together in one package 
many of the topics of controversy 
within and without the University. 

The plan’s central assumption is 
that the system will grow at a 
greatly reduced rate in the 1970s. 
As a result of that, the plan makes 
it clear that the University will 
have to undertake more of the 
program review it is currently 
doing under the APPRB board in 
order to achieve quality in selected 
areas and to phase out those areas 
not selected for emphasis. 

Also assuming ‘‘that in the 
1970s resources available to the 
University of California will be less 
commensurate with its needs than 
in the 1960s,”" the plan continues, 
“the University intends, as a 
rational approach to economy, to 
pursue excellence selectively rather 
than to spread its resources evenly 
among the broad range of its 


programs.” 

Noting that the University’s 
policies have been challenged by 
slower than projected enrollment 
growth, constraints of diminishing 
resources and changes in societal 
attitudes,” the plan projects a 21 
per cent enrollment growth for the 
1970s and states that the slower 
rate of growth ‘‘should permit 
higher education to build upon a 
more solid foundation of academic 
values and educational merit.” 

The plan recognizes that 
changes in attitudes wll cause the 
University to put greater emphasis 
on career-oriented education, on 
equal access to higher education, 
and on accountability for costs. 

Reviewing all campuses of the 
University, the plan, McCorkle 
said, ‘moved campuses into a 
holding pattern from which any 
campus can take off at any time.” 

McCorkle emphasized that 
“every campus in the plan is a 
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university campus.” He added, 
“We're not putting a lid on 
growth, but are making sure that 
growth comes from a position of 
real strength.” 

“There is no language in here 
that reduces the status of any 
campus,’’ McCorkle noted. 
“There's been some dampening of 
aspirations.”’ 

The plan only renews settled 
figures of growth for this campus, 
estimating a 1977-78 enrollment of 
6,600 and an enrollment of 7,500 
at the beginning of the 1980s. The 
plan states, ‘Accordingly, it is 
expected that not more than ten 
colleges will be required to see the 
campus through the decade of the 
1970s.” 

The plan notes several times this 
campus’ unique and _ innovative 
features, especially in the colleges 
and their relation to more 
traditional Boards of Studies. 

On graduate enrollment, the 
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Impeachment Activities Spread Throughout UC System 


by Larry Bauman 


Activities directed toward the 
impeachment of President 
Richard M. Nixon began last week 
and this on the various UC campus 
and efforts are presently being 
made on the UC Irvine and Satna 
Barbara campuses to coordinate 
these efforts, into one concerted 


Grade Option: 


by Gary Kitahata 


At their first meeting of the 
year, the Academic Senate 
delayed last week the 
proposal from the College V 
faculty for the deletion of the 
grade option. 

Provost Hall had submitted to 
the Senate last spring a proposal 
written by a group of College V 
pre-med students aimed at 
deleting from the Academic 
Senate rules a provision allowing 
students to take certain upper- 
dik ision science courses for a grade. 

ihe Senate decided to refer the 

proposal to the Committee on 
Educational Policy for extensive 
study, as the grade-option applied 
to all science students as well as 
pre-med people. 

In 1969 when the Pass-No 
Record system was instituted the 
faculty had included the grade- 
option provision specifically 
because many medical schools 
adamantly demanded grades on 
college transcripts. Then only 
three courses permitted students 
to ask fora letter grade. This has 
spread to a point where last year 
30 courses offered the grade- 
option, 

Student participation has risen 
trom S-7 per cent to Il per cent in 
courses where the option exists. 
Although there is a_ stipulation 
whereby only non-introductory 
courses are allowed to give a letter 
grade, some introductory math 


drive. 

On this campus last week, a new 
student organization by the name 
of the Committee for Political 
Action and Thought’ was 
organized and circulated a petition 
calling for impeachment which 
attracted over 1,000 signatures in 
less than four hours of collection 
time. This petition was then 
forwarded to Senators Cranston 


and Tunney and Representative 
Talcott of Congress. 

Representative from the 
Committee, Tom Friedman, said, 
“Our immediate goal is to increase 
discourse not only on this campus 
but in the Santa Cruz area in 
general.” 

Locally, efforts are under way to 
bring both the campus and 
community organizations together 


Decision Delayed 


and chemistry courses last year 
offered the grade-option. 

The College V proposal argued 
that UCSC is a school whose 
vrading policies attract students of 
a particular philosophy, who come 
here to avoid the educational mire 
of a traditional letter grade system. 

The proposal states that the 


Community 


The tables were turned on 
Monday, October 22, when ten 
community workers from Santa 
Clara County came to study the 
UCSC campus. : 

As participant observers they 
were gathering comparative data 
on the various colleges and their 
staff, faculty and students. The 
research project on which they 
were cngaged was part of a more 
veneral effort to introduce the new 
members of the Extended 
University to the resources of the 
UCSC campus. 

The Extended University is a 
new program at UCSC intended to 
make the Bachelor of Arts degree 
in Comniunity Studies available to 
community’ workers who cannot 
undertake full-time study at a 
University campus. It is expected 
that the program, which presently 
operates in Fresno and Santa 
Clara Counties, will have a 
predominanlty ethnic minority 


grade-option is a contradiction to 
this untversity’s goals and prin- 
ciples. It holds that students who 
do not opt for letter grades in 
certain courses are compared by 
admissions officers unfavorably to 
UCSC students who do ask for a 
grade. It was also noted that this 
cont'd to page 12 


for the purpose of organizing some 
type of concerted effort toward 
impeachment of the President. 

A petition in support of 
Congressman Jerome R. Waldie’s 
(D-California) impeachment 
resolution offered in the House of 
Representatives has also been 
circulated recently by represen- 
tatives for the Waldie for Governor 
campaign, Ward LaValley and Pat 
Ayerza. It has not, been deter- 
mined yet what number of 
signatures that petition has 
collected. 

UC-wide efforts have been up 
till now separate and mostly 
anonymous. All UC campuses 
with the exception of the San 
Francisco medical center have 
reported some type of im- 
peachment activity. 

At UC Berkeley a convocation 
was held on Thursday, October 25 
which apparently turned into a full 


Explores Extended U. 


representation. The course 
content is aimed at persons who 
are currently working in public 
service agencies, with strong 
emphasis in the low-income 
communities. 

The present students tend to be 
somewhat older than on-campus 
students, with a median age 
somewhere around thirty. With 
diverse backgrounds in education, 
public service and community 
organizing, Extended University 
students represent a real challenge 
to ~— traditional = educational 
philosophy. By reaching out to 
this new constituency, the 
University provides a workshop for 
the integration of experiential 
education and more academic 
models of instruction. 

The program offers a unique 
opportinity for regular UCSC 
faculty to become involved with 
the education of people directly 
engaged in practical community 


work. In addition to the full-time 
Extended University staff, the 
program has special funds which 
will allow interested faculty from 
any of the Boards of Study on 
campus to be released to teach a 
class for the Extended University. 
Extended University students have 
expsessend particular interest ‘in 
courses related to Sociology, 
Economics, Psychology and 
Environmental Studies. 

Before leaving campus on 
Monday, a number of the Ex- 
tended University students ex- 
pressed interest in further contact 
with full-time UCSC students, 
faculty and staff. As one student 
put it, “This Extended Degree 
Program really gets down to the 
whole purpose of the university. 
Does it have anything to offer to 
people like us or is it just a rubber 
stamp degree for the rich?” 


plan states the proportion of 
graduate students will increase but 
will probably not exceed 10 per 
cent of the total enrollment ‘in 
view of the heavy committment of 
the campus to excellence in un- 
dergraduate teaching.” 
“Emphasis will be placed on 
diversification,’’the plan com- 
ments. ‘‘The additional colleges, 
through College Ten, will in- 
troduce new themes and perhaps 
some new styles of operation.” 
Each campus is reviewed in a 
similar way in the plan. The 
review primarily reflects the 
changes in assumptions of grovth 
that have been made in this plar. 
“For the period covered by this 
Plan the change in the outlook jor 
growth requires some of the 
campuses (all except Berkeley, 
Davis, Los Angeles, -and San 
Francisco) to modify drastically 
the plans which were in prospec: 


cont'd to page 12 
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scale rally with speakers with 
recently fired Deputy General 
William P. Ruckelshaus, 
Congressman Waldie, former 
Ramparts editor Bob Scheer and 
others. 

At UC Los Angeles there is no 
known student organization active 
in such activities although an 
American Civil Liberties Union 
petition is being circulated widely. 

At UC Santa Barbara a rally 
was held the same day of the 
Berkeley convocation at which 
over 7,000 students are reported to 
attend and $2,000 raised for 
further impeachment activi‘i s. 
Congressman Peter McClosicy 

cont’d to page 12 


'l’ Debate 
Precedes Election 


As the debate over Proposition 1 
grows in anticipation of the 
Statewide election next Tuesday, 
two sessions will be offered on this 
campus in discussion and com- 
ment over the controversial 
Reagan tax initiative. 

The first will be University 
Regent and gubernatorial can- 
didate William Matson Roth, an 
avowed opponent of the 
proposition, who will speak this 
Friday at 2:00 pm in the Stevenson 
College Fireside Lounge. His 
presence on campus is_ being 
sponsored by the Committee for 
Political Action and Thought. 

The second will be a sym- 
posium; both speakers and 
discussion will compose the format 
for an information session on 
Monday night at 8 in room 175 
Stevenson, 

Present at the symposium 
should be members of an 
Economics course offered this 
quarter by Jacob Michaelson 
which has been studying the 
proposition, as well as an expected 
speaker from the local chapter of 
the League of Women Voters. 


Psychiatrists Testify At Kemper Murd 


by Robert W. Kubey 


idmund Emil Kemper Ill 
'ccame less an enigma this week 
«s voluminous transcripts from 
confessions and testimony from 
three psychiatrists explicated the 
‘:otives in the ten bizarre murders 
he has been charged with. 

According to these psychiatrists, 
Kemper. led an unhappy 
childhood, marked by his parents’ 
divorce and their subsequent 
rejection of him. He was made an 
outcast by his peers, was em- 
barassed of his excessive height 
and experienced further op- 
pression at the hands of his strict 
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and: disapproving paternal 
grandparents who he killed at age 
1S 


It was also testified that while 
interned at Atascadero State 
Hospital for four years he learned 
to assert himself for the first time, 
gaining the respect and trust of the 
Atascadero staff. His superior 
intelligence allowed him to take 
complete advantage of the 
facilities at the. hospital and 
eventually resulted in his release. 

Kemper was placed in charge of 
administrating psychological 


projective tests during his time at 
the hospital, becoming familiar 
with 28 different diagnostic in- 
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ventories which he gave to 
thousands of inmates. His 
sophistication with psychological 
measurements explained his 
ability to fool psychiatrists, ac- 
cording to Joel Fort, M.D., who 
testified at length on Tuesday. 

Fort, like his two colleagues, 
submitted to the jury that Kemper 
was legally sane at the time of the 
eight killings for which he is being 
tried. All three psychiatrists were 
subjected to tough cross- 
examination by defense attorney 
James Jackson 

Dr. Don Lowe, a soft spoken 
and helpful witness discussed 
Kemper’s childhood and 
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adolescent experences, elaborating 
on an omnipotent quality in his 
fantasies. Lowe recounted that at 
age nine, Kemper had fantasized 
being able to turn people into dolls 
so that he could manipulate them. 

Later testimony revealed that 
the young Kemper had beheaded 
and removed the hands of his 
sister’s dolls, an act he repeated 
with real people as an adult. 
Sadistic attacks on cats and dogs 
were also mentioned. These 
reports coupled with the fantasy of 
decapitating his junior high school 
teacher and then kissing her. 

Lowe explained that Kemper 
was afraid to reveal himself to the 
staff at Atascadero for fear of 
continued imprisonment. The 
doctor's critism of society's 
method for treating the mentally 
ill reached more impressive 
heights when he explained that 
Kemper first became acquainted 
with rapists at Atascadero. Upon 
leaving the facility, Kemper 
decided that he would become a 
rapist, but that he would in- 
corporate murder so as to do away 
with any witnesses. In practice, he 
never actually raped a woman 
while she was still alive. 

It was four years after his release 
from Atascadero that he allegedly 
acted on his long term fantasies. 
Kemper has confessed that on 
May 7, 1972, he murdered two 
coeds who he had picked up 
hitchhiking in Berkeley. In his 


confessions he explained in depth 
he had set for 


the rules that 
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carrying out the acts. He was 
particularly wary: of girls hit- 
chhiking where many people could 
see them enter his car. He was also 
careful to “say the right thing” 
when a girl asked him where he 
was headed. Kemper. estimated 
that he had picked up 1000 hit- 
chhikers including males, in 
preparation preceeding the 
murders. Eventually, he would 
stop only for attractive females 
that fit his requirements for a 
potential victim."’Scroungy, messy, 
dirty, smelly hippie type girls” 
were out, Kemper being more 
interested in striking out at girls 
that appeared to be of a “better 
class’’ of people. He confessed, 
‘My little social statement was | 
was trying to hurt society where it 
hurt the worst and that was by 
taking its valuable members...” 
On the night of February S, 
1973, after a highly charged 
argument with his mother, he 
“went straight up to the campus 
(UCSC). I said the first girl that’s 
halfway decent that I pick up, I'm 
gonna blow her brains out.” His 
entrance to the campus went 
unnoticed, an ‘‘A”’ sticker that he 
had obtained from his mother, a 
university employee, enabled him 
to drive past the kiosk guard. 
The confession states that he 
originally drove past Rosalind 
Thorpe and then decided that she 
would fit his requirements, backed 
up and let her in. A few minutes 
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very dynamic, and the morning she 
died, it was amazing to me how 
much like every other victim of 
mine she died, how vulnerable and 
how human she was. It shocked 
me for quite some time. I’m not 
sure that it still doesn’t shock me.” 
In reference to the trial, Kemper 
said, “This whole process is merely 
a matter to decide by which 
method I won't see society again. 
But I certainly wouldn't trust me 
in society again.” 
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Editor: 

Last May, the Cowell Provost’s 
Advisory Committee rejected tne 
constitution of the proposed 
Council of College Representatives 
(the CCR). Although Cowell 
authored the original document, 


Proposition 1 -- Two Sides To The Dollar 


Editor's note: The authors of these articles are part of the Economics 182 class. 
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They are: Eric Isaken, Doug Kaplan, Phil Miller, Carol Gustafson. 
Julie Schreiber, and John Farrell. 


Against: 


Proposition 1 presents a serious political and economic 
issue. The effects of the initiative are far-ranging and in many 
areas dangerously uncertain. The proposition incorporates 
questions of taxes, spending limits, priorities, and control into 
a Constitutional amendment. 

If passed, the all-encompassing initiative will be a rigid 
guideline into the future. A study of the structure of the 
proposition is needed. But even more, all possible reper- 
cussions should be realized, and the political implications 
considered. Proposition 1 should be viewed as one alternative. 
Aspects of the initiative may warrant consideration, but they 
shou’ J be carefully weighed against flaws and problems which 
are evident. It is possible to get responsible government 
spending. However, the way to do it is not to impose a one- 
time, artificial, rigid system of controls. 

The initial reduction in projected expenditures would 
amount to $620 million, according to legislative analyst A. 
Alan Post. This sum would have gone towards the con- 
tinuation of established social programs and the _ im- 
plementation of new ones. If Proposition 1 went into effect, 
interest groups and lobbies would fight it out for the sub- 
stantially reduced funds. Which programs would be kept and 
which cut? The powerful lobbies with money support have the 
best odds. Experience indicates that the efficient or most 
needed programs will not necessarily win out. 

Programs that fail to receive funding will seek other 
revenue sources. Given that 2/ 3 of the state budget goes to 
local government, curtailment of these subsidies will be ap- 
parent. Provisions written into the bill purport to shield local 
government from additional taxes. Realistically, there are 
four loopholes in the bill that will allow a shift of the tax bur- 
den. State reimbursements would not have to be made for 
local costs of vital programs like air and water pollution, or 
social welfare and Medi-Cal. Similarly the state would not 
have to reimburse for mandated workload increases on the 
local level. 

These and other essential costs can only be met with 
new local property or sales taxes, or service charges. Wealthy 
localities will be equipped to pay for their needs, but the 
quality of life will suffer in poor areas. 

Proposition 1 is blatantly regressive. The reduction in state 
taxes will come from cuts in progressive income taxes, while 
leaving regressive sales taxes untouched. Poor people pay no 
income taxes. They receive no benefits from a tax reduction 
scheme. Thus income tax reduction favors high income 
groups. The regressive sales tax, one of the highest in the 
nation, is perpetuated. 
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Proponents of Proposition 1 assert that Catfornians 
currently spend about two of every 5 dollars of their income on 
taxes. Opponents of the initiative claim that the real figure is 
closer to one out of every three dollars. Regardless of whose 
estimates are correct, the tax burden is substantial, and, more 
importantly, it is growing. Proposition 1, by placing a limit on 
the amount of state personal income that the legislature can 
spend, takes a decisive step to ensure that the state’s share of 
the large and rising cost of government will cease to gr ow. 

it has been demonstrated that there are active forces 
inherent in the budgetary process which cause government 
expenditures to increase annually. 

First, once created, it is difficult to remove a government 
agency, however obsolete, from future state budgets. The 
administrators of government bureaucracies will always seek 
to maintaitwand enlarge their power and prestige by pressing 
for more jobs-and higher salaries. Secondly, legislators are 
always eager to promote programs beneficial to their con- 
stituencies. To gain support for his or her pet program, an 
individual legislator may often agree to support programs 
offered by other legislators. The result is approval of many 
programs without sufficient regard to the total cost. Each 
legislator receives credit for his program while the total cost 
of all such programs is borne by the entire state. 

And finally the lobbyists for the special interests, by ap- 
plying effective, concentrated pressure on legislators, are able 
to maintain and enlarge state expenditures that benefit their 
interests, but which may be detrimental to the more diffused 
interests of the general public. 

Admittedly, Proposition 1 does not directly resolve these 
defects in the budgetary process. However, by limiting the 
total amount of money that can be distributed to various 
groups and programs, it does pr ovide a strong stimulus for the 
legislature to spend the public’s monev_more iudiciously and 
efficiently than they have in the past. The legislature will no 
longer be dipping into a bottomless well of public funds; it will 
be drawing from a constitutionally limited pool of taxpayer 
dollars. 

Additionally, one probable long run benefit of the initiative 
will be to provide a stable and predictable tax atmosphere that 
should induce new businesses to locate in the state, providing 
new employment opportunities for Californians. 


Popular Misconceptions - Much of the passionate fear that< 


citizens against Proposition | teel is based on beliefs and 
predictions about the effects of the proposition. There seems to 
be a large amount of confusion and misinformation in two 
main areas: Budget cuts and tax shifts. 

Proposition!, if adopted, would not cut the state budget next 
year or in any future year. There is a specific provision to 
ensure that the budget will never be less than it is now, 
allowing for both population increases and inflation. In fact, 
the 1974-1975 budget-will be $500 to $600 million more than this 
year. It will, however, be some $620 million less than if the 
budget were allowed to continue at its present rate of ex- 
pansion. This is the terrifying $620 million cut to which op- 
ponents allude. 

Tangential to this feared cut in the state budget is the almost 
universal supposition that welfare will be cut immediately and 
forever. Expenditures on hyman relations make up some 30 
per cent ofCalifornia’s budget.loassume that other programs 
will expand to absorb this 30 per cent and to further assume 
that any program cuts that m/ght be necessary would be made 
solely from welfare is simply not realistic. 

Secondly, well publicized but unsupported ‘‘facts’’ about 
Proposition 1’s effect on local taxes are nothing more than 
speculation. In fact, the proposition takes careful steps to 
ensure that a drastic tax shift will not result. Any new 
programs that the state mandates on local bodies must be 
funded by the state. If the state--by court order--assumes the 
cost of a program from a local body, the state may increase 
taxes to meet the costs. In turn, however, local taxes must be 
decreased commensurately, keeping the entire tax bill sub- 
stantially unchanged. Furthermore, if the state were to 
reduce the existing levels of aid to local governments and 
schools, that money could not be spent elsewhere, but would 
have to be subtracted from the total spending limit. Clearly, 
this provides no incentive to reduce local aid, as opponents 
would argue. 

Proposition 1 will not shift the burden of present programs to 
the local level. What it will do is allow local bodies to tax 
themselves (by majority vote) to expand present programs 


cont'd on page 5 
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we found it impossible to accept 
the document once it had been 
altered to its current form-- a form 
which to this day remains intact. 

Essentially, we had two reasons 
for rejecting it. First, the amended 
constitution had violated its initial 
intent and purpose and_ had 
become meaningless if not harm- 
ful. Cowell proposed an 
organization that would have had 


- three duties: 1) It would serve as a 


funding body for Campus-wide 
organizations, 2) It would select a 
campus representative and oversee 
his or her activities, and 3) it would 
serve as a sort of information 
dissemination body and college 
link-group discussing issues of 
common concern to the college 
governments. Of these three 
points, Cowell believed the first to 
be of highest importance. 

Although we were assured in the 
CITY ON A HILL that funding 
would be placed into the Con- 
stitution this year, there is no 
mention whatsoever in the 
document as it stands now. 
Further, in order to amend the 
document, one must obtain a 3/4 
affirmative vote in a_ student 
referendum where 35 _ percent 
(approximately 1750 students) of 
the students of member colleges 
vote, or by a 3/4 vote of the 
committee itself. If the committee 
does not favor the campus-wide 
funding, that leaves the student 
referendum as the only means to 
reform the body. That is im- 
practical if not deceptive, 
especially since the amendment 
procedures are far more difficult 
than the original ratification 
procedures of the document. 

The second reason for Cowell’s 
rejection is again related to the 
committee’s violation of the 
original intent. In order not to 
duplicate the errors of the ICB of 
several years ago, we did not wish 
to set up a body that would get out 
of control. Thus, we planned a 
body with limited functions that 
would be totally responsible to the 
colleges. The body would have 
been a Committee of all the 
colleges in the same way the the 
University has committees of the 
Chancellor and committees of the 
Academic Senate. The committee 
would be responsible to the 
colleges -- not the colleges in effect 
responsible to it. 

The CCR constitution does not 
propose a ‘‘committee’’ of the 
colleges. Instead, it proposes a 
Student Council with all the evils 
that the name connotes. The body 
has a right to choose its own 
members (‘‘In.case of unresolved 
conflicting claims within a college 
to representation of the college, 
the CCR shall be empowered to 
eredential representation as it sees 
fit” art. 1, sec. 2); it can pass 
resolutions without referring back 
to the colleges for approval (‘‘This 
article’, of reterring back to the 
colleges before a vote is taken on 
an issue, “‘may be suspended by a 
3/4 vote of the council” art.2,- 
sec.3); and nowhere is restricted to 


speak in its own name but con-. 


ceivably could speak in the name 
of all students at UCSC. 

The need for communication 
among the colleges and for a 
campus-wide body to handle 
certain campus-wide problems 
does exist. I do not believe that 
this body is the one to do it. The 
veil of decency has been removed 
from this body and the monster 
within has become only too ap- 
parent. How many times must we 
reject this constitution before it is 
finally revised? 

Jim Bubar 
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Prop. | - against 


Proposition 1 permits cuts-in senior citizen’s property tax 
assistance and in renter tax relief, while prohibiting cuts in 
state payments for homeowners and ‘or business inventory 
exemptions. Again it is clear that propertied and monied 
interests are given priority. 

University and college tuition and parks and recreation fees 
are excluded from the expenditure limitation. Public funding 
in these areas will be de-emphasized, and the high costs of 
these services will have to be met through fees paid by the 
individual citizen. 

Existing tax loopholes will not be closed by the initiative. 
Proposition 1 requires a two-thirds vote instead of a majority 
to close existing tax loopholes. 

The ability of the legislature to respond to state needs is 
impaired by the ‘‘emergency fund’’ clause. Emergency 
situations, formerly defined by the legislature, would be 
determined solely by the Governor. 

Another problem inherent to Proposition | concerns using 
1973-74 as a base year. Revenue this year is low due to the 
effects of SB 90 which reduced the sales tax by 1 per cent for 
six months, instituted a one-time tax rebate, and laid out 
certain exemptions. In addition revenue is lower due to a 
slowing economy and the resulting effects in income. Thus, 
limiting expenditures to current levels of taxation would make 
the formula particularly restrictive in the years ahead. 

By nature Constitutional amendment is rigid. Thus any 
problems that develop with Proposition 1 would be difficult to 
correct or change. SB 90 presented an alternative to this 
situation. Without being a Constitutional amendment, the 
legislation granted the one-time 20 per cent credit on 1973 
incomes and exempted certain low-income persons from in- 
come taxation. SB 90 demonstrates the concern of the 
legislature for excessive taxation as well as for income 
redistribution. Proponents of Proposition 1 claim that tbe 
legislature is not responsive to these needs, that available 
funds are spent without serious consideration. 

Proposition 1 has become a political issue The initiative 
was put on the ballot without legislature approval. Reagan, 
and the proponents of the bill are spending |.5 million in their 
campaign for Proposition 1. ‘California Against Proposition 
1’ have less than $300,000 to educate the public to their views. 
The election has become divided along party lines, par- 
ticularly significant in that Reagan is a contender for higher 
political stakes. 

The proposition presents several controversies. However, 
the assumption that lower state income taxes is the highest 
priority for the future is a simplistic view of the proponents. 
Ada ptible tax’ and spending structure is more in keeping with 
changing citizen pieferences and future circumstances. 
Proposition 1 does not provide this flexibility. 
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beyond state funded levels,and to initiate new programs of 
their own choosing. 
SUMMARY 

In an age when Jimits, such as the limits to our earth's 
resources, are coming to be appreciated by all, the importance 
of a limit on expenditures cannot be understated. As is the 
case when we face limits to our supply of oil, air, or water, a 
limit on expenditures will force us to determine our “real’’ 
collective wants. The group that is the people of California, 
like the group that is the consumers of oil, air, and water, lives 
ina world of finite resources; and, as is the case for the latter 
group, it is in the interest of the people of California to un- 
derstand the costs of, toset priorities for, and, in short, to “get 
a handle’’ on our consumption. 

Probably the best way to ‘‘get a handle’’ on consum ption is 
to set a limit on it. We need go no further than this campus 
community to illustrate the truth of this notion. How many 
student food-consuming units (campus food co-ops, of f- 
campus student houses) find it practical, indeed find it 
necessary, toconsume within a limit-say, 50 cents/ meal or 10 
dollars/ week? How many of these groups could begin 
responsibly to reconcile the various of their mem bers without 
reference to an overall ceiling for their expenditures? What is 
good for small units where the lession of limit is imposed 
naturally by the size of the incomes with which these groups 
have to work, is no less good for the people of California who, 
without the benefit of this ‘‘natura! instructor,’ face the 
necessity of learning the same lesson. 

It should be noted that though any limit could be called 
arbitrary, the one settled upon could be modified through state 
election if thought to be too lavish or restrictive. Such limit 
changes would be a clear expression of the will of the people, a 
vast improvement over the present system of steady budget 
increases without public knowledge of their accompanying 
rationale and costs. 
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Editor: 

In your October 25 issue you 
printed a letter from a gentleman 
who has taken it upon himself to 
speak for the United Farm 
Workers of American (He makes 
no indication that the U.F.A 
approved or even knew of his 
actions). He puts in a plug for thx 
Safeway boycott, one of thx 
union's efforts in fighting 
feudalism in America, then li::: 
U.C.S.C. staff members to harass 
for violating it. Friends like thi: 
the U.F.W. doesn’t need. Wh: 
the irresponsible Mr. Solinas hud 
done is to make enemies out 
those named, not to ment: 
families and fricnds, presented ‘'): 
U.F.A. as an organization th: 
needs to use blackmail to ma+ 
any progress, and made an ai 
dition to the scrapbooks of thuse 
who would love to see the union 
destroyed for the sake of the Status 
Quo. I seriously wonder whese 
side he’s on. 

The U.F.A. isn’t the only party 
hurt by this letter. The City Or A 
Hill Press has let itself become a 
weapon. It is one thing to present 
opinions, announce meetings, and 
editorialized on important issues; 
it is quite another to allow your 
pages to be used by either side as a 
tool for lashing out at private 
citizens (whose motives in this case 
mighi not even be political) for not 
playing their way. I suspect that 
you have now some letters on you: 
desk from organizations, factions 
and peeved individuals with lists «% 
people they want the U.C.S.C 
student body “to question to thei: 
position” on stricter dress codes 
civil liberties, Nixon, why Herbu 
Geek isn't getting on the dean's 
list, etc. There may be at least ne 
threatening court action. hi's 
things like this that can cause 
freedom at, the, pressnito be. 
“regulated”? by the government. 
Any paper worth its salt should stir 
things up when something's 
messed up-- and the plight of th« 
farmworkers is definitely tut 
something that should be allowed 
to exist in this day and age -- bui 
letters like Mr. Solinas’s only se 
back the causes they try ts 
promote. I hope in the future ys. 
will think thrice before reduc ins: 
your paper to a bathroom wit! 
covered with insults. And I kus 
the U.F.A. recovers quickly fren: 
Mr. Solinas’s helpfulness. 


With Tarnished Resj» «' 
Donald bc: sii 
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Six months ago, UCSC found John Barber, a young. 
experienced and likable lawman, to fill the University 
Police Chief vacancy created by the retirement of 
Raymond McIntyre in December, 1972. Chief Barber 
has brought new life to the police force and an op- 
timistic offer to UCSC students, ‘““We’re going to have 
some hassles occasionally. Hopefully, a bare minimum. 
We want everyone to feel free to talk to us. For instance, 
if you want us to come up to the dorm some night, just 
call up. I'll. be glad to meet with any group, anywhere 
and discuss anything from soup, to nuts, to dope.” 


\ . s NS NNN 

Chief Barber, 37, previously served in the Los Angeles 
Sheriff's Department for 12 years reaching the rank of 
Lieutenant and alternately leading a 25-man large-sales 
narcotics team and a 12-man homocide investigative 
unit which handled over 105 murders, 500 suicides and 
close to 50 shooting incidents involving Deputy Sheriffs. 

There has been very little student-police con- 
frontation involving the University police here. Once, in 
April, 1967, City on a Hill Press articles criticized the 
police for hassling a group of students because their car 
reportedly smelled of marijuana. Then, in May, 1968, 
CHP editorials demanded that Mace be removed from 
officers’ belts. Within a week the chemical spray was 
abandoned to a special locker; it became inert and has 
.i ce been thrown away. Beyond these swiftly recon- 
ciliated protests, students have had very little to com- 
plain about. 

Though Santa Cruz enjoys a relaxed atmosphere, 
students sense an even greater feeling of easiness when 
they return to their haven on the hill. Entrance into the 
campus generates a different set of law enforcement 
expectations; the University Police are seen as more 
protective and less threatening. This increased trust is 
due, in large part, to arrest policies and services offered 
to the campus community. 

Who Gets Popped? 

Chief Barber who supports Oregon’s newly liberalized 
marijuana law (possession of up to one ounce of pot 
constitutes not a criminal offense but an ordinance 
violation punishable by no more than a $100 fine) 
discussed enforcement of California drug laws at UCSC, 
a possibility which justifies a certain amount of student 
paranoia. Barber said, ‘My professional opinion is that 
narcotics enforcement is a matter of priorities. We only 
have so many men and so much time and effort to 
devote. Obviously, we have a priority of heroin, LSD, 
cocaine, mescaline, certain forms of hashish and so on 
down the line. We direct aftention to the sales of these 
substances. We're after the commercial operator ee 
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Chief John Barber and Sergeant Lawrence Sem- 


rau share a laugh in front of a Tennessee whiskey 


clock given to the chief asa gift. 
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makes a profit and is in it for the business. We are 


concerned not with the person who gives his friends a lid 
of grass that he happened to score somewhere but with 
the guy that’s really dealing.” 

Are there times when the University Police leaves the 
reprimanding and punishing of a lawbreaker up to the 
college administrations whereas a city police depart- 
ment would haul the offender into jail?’ 

Said Chief Barber, “If it is a student and it is an 
offense which occurs on this campus, which is what we 
are primarily concerned with, we have that privilege and 
luxury.” 

The arrest statistics for the first nine months of 1973 
reflect this police-college interaction. Only twelve 
students have been arrested, the majority for traffic 
warrants. All were released on their own recognizance 
without bail. Suspected felons, persons accused of 
assaults such as murder or rape, are immediately 
booked into the City jail. 

Dope dealers, most of whom are responding to the 


es 


demand for cannabis commodities, fall into the felon 
category but rarely into the hands of the police. Instead, 
the entrepreneur who has overadvertised is quietly and 
efficiently forced to close shop by college officials. 
Penalties range from a stiff warning to forced academic 
withdrawal in extreme cases. Sources within the 
University Police say n&rcotics arrests are few and can 
remember no instance of a student offender being 
handled by the county’s judicial system. 
Out for a Quarter 

A policy statement by Chief Barber spoke to the 
general lack of criminal prosecution here, “‘If a student 
is able to get into this portion of the University, he’s got 
an awfully good mind, a good grade average, or at least 
a future possibility of being something. I think it is 
much more punitive to be thrown out of school, or be 
put out for a quarter or be put on probation than it 
would be to go down to the judge and have him put you 
on probation for an offense that could happen down 
there. The college provosts and everyone think that it is 
a more reasonable and justifiable type of punishment.”’ 

Administrators representing the two original colleges, 
Cowell and Stevenson, voiced their approval of the 


present law enforcement system. One Senior Preceptor - 


reported a ‘‘tremendous difference’ in the force since 
the changeover in command, “their whole philosophy 
seems to have changed for the better; former Chief 
McIntyre ran a very stiff, stick-to-the-rulebook sort of 
system; Chief Barber is much more positive, he protects 
the students to any extent he can.” 

A Bursar observed summarily, “they don’t intrude, 
they’re here when you need them and they’re not heavy- 
handed.” 

Because the inhabited portion of UCSC rests within 
the legal jurisdiction of the Santa Cruz Police Depart- 
ment, SCPD Chief Gino Pini’s remarks seem especially 
pertinent, “‘We have a lot of exchange of com- 
munication between Chief Barber’s office and my office. 
In fact, it’s the best its ever been, under Chief Barber.1 
think the police administration is very progressive. I 
think it’s more effective. Chief Barber is actually 
meeting a lot of problems that have been ignored for a 
long time. He’s approaching the problems and meeting 
them in the correct way.” 

UCSC and the City of Santa Cruz formally agreed in 
February, 1971, that the University Police would assume 
sole responsibility for policing of the campus. This 
understanding guaranteed the Chancellor a free ad- 
ministrative hand to deal with law breakers. Usually, he 
decides within ten days whether the student will be 
reprimanded by the college, or in rare cases, turned over 
to the courts. 

Nonstudents Face Judge 

Persons unassociated with the University, however, 
automatically face court action, unless the charges are 
dropped. If a student and nonstudent were to commit 
the same crime, at the same time and place, it is likely 
that one because of his academic credentials would get 
off much easier than the other. The Bay Tree Bookstore, 
tor example handles student shoplifters one way and 
nonstudent shoplifters another way. 

While many authorities defend the University’s right 
to protect its own, there are critics of this policy. SCPD 
Chief Pini was asked the following question: 

‘‘Nonstudents who are apprehended on-campus for 
breaking a law are subject to different penalties than are 
students. What if a student breaks a law off-campus? Is 
he subject to normal booking and prosecution or is he 
still protected by his status as a student?” 

Chief Pini replied, “I’m not sure your statement is 
correct in the first instance, but if it is I don’t sée why it 
should be that way on campus. Certainly, we don’t make 
that distinction. There are discretionary measures taken 
in enforcement actions but whether a person is a student 
or nonstudent is not a reason for making an arrest or not 
making an arrest. I wouldn't tolerate that at all. In 
minor offenses I think that in lieu of putting the person 
into the criminal justice system they handle it via the 
University administrative system. In that respect, I don’t 
tind this discretionary measure too wrong unless it’s 
overdone.” 

Chief Pini defined ‘‘overdone’’ to mean ad- 
ministrative handling of ‘‘the larger crimes which affect 
and disturb the greater society beyond the University 
campus, such as burglary, robbery, thefts, crimes in- 
volving moral turpitude and to cit a paricular, a nar- 
cotics seller. He may be on the campus but his operation 
is probably bigger. That's the type of offense that 
doesn't affect only the University. I think these people 
should be placed in the criminal justice system of this 
county.” ‘ 


-the details are.’ Then, we 


‘University Police: Eight Years from Watchmen to Paramil 


Home Rule 

The SCPD chief tempered his remarks somewhat by 
mentioning that California recognizes the principle of 
home rule. Neighboring communities, reacting to the 
varying wants of the people, enforce laws differently. 

‘“*So, some of this natural and, perhaps, normal,” he 
added. 

Robert Lansberry, the campus’ first chief of police in 
1965-66, and now a law enforcement specialist for a 
downtown publishing company, continued the criticism 
of an apparent legal double standard, ‘““Yes, home rule 
is a factor. But in no city across the nation do you see a 
law violator brought before the mayor, which is the 
equivalent of what goes on at the University.” 

‘‘Professors are untouchable and students are nearly 
untouchable,”’ he declared. ‘‘For a law to be effective it 
must be enforced equally from the governor to the 
professor to the student on down to the bracero in the 
field.” 

Whatever the weight of these arguments, in contrast 
to their peers at the bottom of the hill, students remain 
protected and privileged by their station at the 
university. 


Robert Lansberry, police chief 1965-66. At his 


disposal were three men, a yellow pick-up, a 
shovel, a fire extinguisher and a shotgun. 
ra di Ai tet 
We Don’t Sneak Up On Him 

Chief Barber described his policy when it comes to the 
apprehension of a suspect, ‘‘The fact is that if we want 
someone who is suspected of committing a crime we 
know where he is and where he lives if he is a student. If 
he lives in a dormitory, we don’t have to go in there and 
sneak up on him, we'll go right to the Provost or Bursar 
and say, ‘Hey, we’re looking for John Jones. Here’s what 

Il go over, get the Preceptor 
and say, ‘We’d like you to go with us up to John’s room 
because we’d like to talk to him about this crime.’ 

‘‘We don’t go to classes. I understand several years 
back they went to some classes looking for a guy. They 
don’t even do that in high schools in the cities. They call 
them to the principal’s office and work from that level 
which is the same type of thing. We just keep it low, a 
low profile. If any student wants to know what’s going 
on we’re glad to answere him. Inevitably, someone will 
say, ““The cops came up and got Johnny Jones out of the 
Dorm and he didn’t do anything.’ All this kind of stuff. 
But if we go through this chain of command it’s just 
courtesy, it keeps everybody informed, and it knocks the 
rumors right out of the ballpark.” 


38’s Carried Confidently 

Responding to a comment that some persons would 
like to see the University Police leave their fire-arms 
ready for use in the car rather than carried in a holster, 
Chief Barber retorted, ‘‘If the officer is trained properly 
and confident in the use of the weapon and the legal 
restrictions of it, where is the point of whether he carries 
it in the seat next to him or he carries it on his hip?” 

“The students are not the reason why the officer 
carries the weapon. If we could, for example, close the 
campus, which is ridiculous, we would have our own 
community dealing with student, faculty and officer 
relationships. There wouldn’t be any need for fire-arms. 
However, on this campus, not even including student 
property, the University has in excess of 100 million 
dollars worth of valuable property that is just an open 
invitation for a thief to come up here and steal it.”’ 

Rip-off artists seem to thrive on the UCSC trusting 
atmosphere. Last year there were $36,500 worth of 
burglaries and thefts. Reported so far this year are 
$35,000 in lost articles, taken mainly from unlocked 
rooms and scantly protected college offices. 

“Through our gatehouses we have only very limited 
control over who comes and goes on campus. We don’t 
know who we're dealing with,’ Chief Barber said. 

He noted that the University Police are trained to use 
every other method available before they resort to a fire- 
arm and that on other campuses, ‘‘the University Police 
has used a lot of tear gas. There’s no.lie about that. But 
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there has never been in the last 20 years, including all 
University campuses, an instance where an officér of the 
University Police had to fire his weapon at any person.” 
Murders Ruffle Serenity 

Last winter’s multiple murders ruttiea this com- 
placent seaside community into believing that violent 
crime finds a way into even a most serene setting. 
UCSC, struck by the tragic abduction and rape-slaying 
of two coeds, reacted with moves to prevent assault upon 
student hitchhikers. 

The number of officers on the University Police force 
has been boosted from II to 14; manpower hours have 


been rearranged providing the protection of three patrol 


cars instead of one between the hours of four and twelve 
midnight; a night-time dial-a-bus program has been 
instituted; guards at each entrance now make a closer 
check of non-students; a self-defense class exists to 
instruct women who must hitchhike how to do so with 
some degree of safety; and by early November 
telephones will be placed in the remote and Performing 
Arts parking lots. Also, a Horse and Bicycle Patrol 
inspects previously unchecked territory. 

Yet, more than last winter’s tragedy underlies these 
improvements which were all initiated after Chief 
Barber’s arrival. A progressive movement, in the form 
of a rebellion from within the ranks of the University 
Police, had been brewing for over four years. 

The McIntyre Years 

The former chief, Raymond McIntyre, 60, retired 
effective December 31, 1972. Hired in 1966, McIntyre 
transformed a watchman-oriented unit into a fully 
organized police system. 

The ex-chief recalled, ‘‘The University Police during 
my tenure in office did go from a ‘glorified labor’ status 
to a respected professional status. The change was 
recognized with an enormous upgrading in com- 
pensation. Salary for University Police officers are 
higher than like positions in the Monterey Bay area. 
They were much lower in 1966. County and city police 
officers looked down on campus police officers in 1966 
and did not consider them their equal. This has all 
changed now and the off-campus police officers have 
great respect for their counterparts on the UCSC 


campus.” 
A Time of War 

MclIntyre labelled the years of student unrest as 
“exciting’’ but also “trying.” 

‘‘Numerous demonstrations were held on the 
campus with a minimal amount of disruption, damage 
to property and injury to people. Compared to other 
university and college campuses, UCSC was a model 
campus. These incidents could have erupted into full 
scale riots if it weren’t for the cool heads of students, 
faculty members and members of the campus staff. The 
campus police officers always kept cool under these 
trying times and their conduct was exemplary.The least 
little indiscretion or overt act by the police officers 
during the ‘heat’ of a demohstration woul d have ‘lit the 
fuse’ to immediate chaos.” 

Though protest activity has waned, McIntyre spoke of 
a continued need for professional policing, ‘‘I hope the 
administration continues to recognize the police im- 
portance on the campus and the importance of training 
these people in the new methods available in order to 
keep up with our changing world. I just hope the 
University doesn’t revert back to the old thinking that, 
‘the police are just a necessary evil.’ It must recognize 
that the police are just as important on the campus now 
as they were in the time of ‘war,’ during the years of 
campus unrest. Maybe their functions have changed 
and the University doesn’t need as many of them but the 
need foi professional police service is there and no one 
can turn his back on it.” 

A former army officer and Police Chief of Salinas, 
Mcintyre’s tenure was marked by a firm belief that law 
enforcement must be recognized as a paramilitary 
operation. This ‘‘Old School’’ belief stirred the chief to 
employ fear and threat to keep his men in line. He 
offered a few examples describing the need to be a strict 
disciplinarian. p ilitary 

‘Being known as a police administrator with strong 
feelings as to the best possible image for people in the 
law enforcement field, I didn’t look kindly to actions by 
police officers who violated the trust placed in them. 
Just to mention a few of these trusts, I didn’t look kindly 
on: a police officer using abusive language toward a 
fellow employee and threatening to kick her on the 
buttocks if she didn’t change her ways and abide by his 
wishes in a personal matter; two officers being caught in 
a dark Provost's office going through his files after 
entering the office with a key; police officers working 
alone leaving the campus unprotected by going off- 
campus for coffee in the downtown Santa Cruz area; a 
police otticer carrying a shotgun when making security 
checks of buildings on-campus; a police officer driving a 
police car nearly 100 miles-per-hour on-campus, having 
an auto accident and permanently disabling a fellow 
officer riding with him. These are but a few examples of 
problems a police administrator has in building a 
respectable police organization.” 

McIntyre asked for little advice and demanded that 
his orders be followed without question. Not sur- 
prisingly, however, his experienced officers did have 


Raymond McIntyre, police chief 1966-72, at 


work in a downtown real estate office. As chief 
he professionalized the UCSC force. 


2 W ereeone hich onto t 5 Ta Dh ast tind a nd Get tin a ae 
questions which out of frustration they formalized in 


1971 in a complaint filed through the California State 
Employees Association. 

Nine University Police officers charged that the chief 
repeatedly ordered them to carry out actions that would 
destroy students’ faith and trust in the force. 

Participative Management 

Vice-Chancellor Harold Hyde realized that a “‘shift 
was needed from an authoritarian command to a 
participative management system.”’ After a hearing to 
discuss the officers’ complaints, Hyde applied a bit of 
administrative arm twisting requesting that McIntyre 
make the needed changes. 

Despite this pressure, the chief refused to bring his 
philosophy up-to date. Instead, he announced his 
retirement. McIntyre commented about his decision to 
leave: 

‘‘When I went to the University, I felt Icould ac- 
complish what I was asked to do in three years. I was 
asked to develop a professional police organization on 
the campus. The three year accomplishment was set 
back because of the campus unrest and | felt more time 
was needed to get anywhere near my goal. I stayed for a 
little over six years. I had been preparing to go into the 
real estate field for over ten years and i972 was a big 
year for real estate ail over the nation. It seemed the 
time was ripe to make a move out of law enforcement.”’ 

Tension among the force subsided considerably as 
Sergeant John Durcan maintained interim leadership, 
but there were few central changes made until April 1, 
when Chief Barber was sworn in. 

According to sources within the police force and the 
various colleges, the impetus for the recent upgrading in 
police services centers around a transformation of at- 
titude and philosophy which accompanied the ap- 
pearance of Chief Barber. Immediately, changes which 
to many seemed long overdue were instituted. 

To begin with, Chief Barber overhauled the entire 
decision-making process. All officers now gather at 
monthly meetings where each helps to create policy 
formulations. Instead of ‘participative management,” 
the chief prefers to describe it as ‘‘just getting everybody 
together and giving them a piece of the action.” 

Says Chief Barber, ‘‘There was a need for change. The 
nucleus for a successful police department was here 
already. The officers that were here when I arrived were 
mature men who had a great interest in students, 
property and everything that went on here. This was an 
important factor. What was needed at that time was 
leadership, new programs. They needed someone who 
could act as a quarterback on a team type of concept. 
Everything we have done here in this six month period 
has been as a team.” 

Praise runs high among the force for the new system. 
One veteran office likened the change in attitude to a 
jump from the 17th century into the 20th century. 

ry us... 

Chief Barber effected a second policy turnabout by 
emphasizing the need for a strong public relations 
effort. Previously, the police kept aloof from the 
community, and officers were reprimanded for giving 
students rides. Police-student contact was discouraged. 

By contrast, Chief Barber spends most of his time in 
the colleges getting to know the people on .ampus. 
Now, officers are encouraged to give students a lift, 
especially during the night-time hours. In fact, a very 
informal Ride-Along program was started this fall 
which provides a chance for students aand officers to get 
to know one another.. 

Woman Cops Badge 

In April, Chief Barber hired three new officers: Sue 
Torkelson, a 1971-Cowell Graduate and the first woman 
on the force; Tony Alvarez, a graduate of De Anza 
College, Cupertino; and Emmett “Bat” Masterson, a 
graduate of Cabrillo College and formerly in charge of 
security there. Also hired was Helen Citrano, a life-long 
Santa Cruz resident, who became the second Parking 


anagement 


Control Officer. 

Officer Torkelson leads the self-defense classes for 
women on campus. She will also show a film which tells 
women how to protect themselves with instruments that 
they normally carry. Any group of 10-20 in a Dorm or 
class that would like to see the film and an ac- 
companying demonstration have only to phone the 
station and make the request. 

Asked if he’d considered hiring more women on the 
force, the Chief replied, “If we have a vacancy come up 
here, I'll take applications and consider male or female 
candidates . There’s no quota system. Everyone goes on 
their own merits. If someone of Sue’s qualificatons 
comes along, I'll hire her immediately.” 

Officer Masterson heads up the Operation Iden- 
tification program which allows all students to have 
televisions, radios, stereos, etc., electrically engraved 
with their driver’s license number. Items with ID 
marks are less likely to be stolen and are more easily 
traced back to the owner should this occur. Masterson 
works the evening shift and, if called, will perform the 
service free of charge. Also, students planning to tleave 
the campus for extended periods of time, can place their 
valuables under lock and key in the University Police 
store room. 

Horseman Roams Woods 

Officer McClellan and Sam, alias the Horse Patrol, 
began working the backwoods areas last May. The 
innovative program has proven extremely successful 
according to the chief, who remarked, “‘In the summer 
alone, we had very few people camped out in the woods 
that didn’t belong there, that were not students. There 
was a high fire capacity in the backwoods brush areas 
this year and no campfire problems. We've had 
comments from students who’ve seen the Horse Patrol 
and they felt comfortable to know that he was back in 
there.” 

Officer McClellan first suggested the idea of a Horse 
Patrol six years ago. However, the proposal remained 
suspended until Chief Barber heard of it last spring. He 
readily adopted the program and, if the opportunity 
arises, may add a second horse. 
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Officer Tom McClellan and his mount Sam 

pause near College V to communicate with 
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Hoods Beware 

Due to a new night-watch operation, the Bicycle 
Patrol, the incidence of car burglaries in the remote lots 
has gone down. These thefts, which still present a 
formidable problem on campus, can Iargely be 
prevented by removing valuable objects from plain sight 
and making sure to lock the car. Non-uniformed of- 
ficers also peddle-patrol the various paved pathways and 
foot bridges on campus. 

According to Chief Barber, many students com- 
plained that the night guards on the gates were not 
checking close enough. So, this year a more active 
guard program will be pursued. The kiosks are 
manned from 10 until 6 in the morning with the West 
Gate across from the married student apartments 
closing at one a.m. Validly stickered cars will be waived 
through as always but non-stickered autos will be 
stopped and asked to identify their business. : 

“We have radio and telephone communications with 
the Proctors of the Colleges so if you have friends 
coming up to see you, make sure that they know where 
they are going and who they are looking for because we 
are going to call and see if they belong here,” Chief 
Barber advised. : 


‘Full Sail’ and ‘Everyman’ Debut 


Coming on the heels of a 
virtual drought of new 
releases by.established rock 
and folk people all summer 
long are the Fall floods--a 
new Grateful Dead album, 
new Fleetwood Mac, new 
Who, new New Riders (for 
anyone who still cares) and 
two tasty new albums by an 
unconventional pop group 
and an equally un- 
conventional folkie. They 
are, respectively, Ful/ Sail by 
Loggins, and Messina and 
Jackson Browne's new 
Everyman. 

Actually, Jackson Browne 
isn’t any more a folk artist 
than Neil Young or Joni 
Mitchetlhis, but. he draws on 
the folk sensibility for lyrics 
while introducing other forms 
of music much in the same 
way that the two of them do. 
In his lovely first album, 
slow, wandering ballads were 
alternated with tight up- 
tempo material, all centering 
around his very fine piano 
and guitar work, but it was 
hardly folk. 

The first and _ biggest 
surprise about Everyman is 
that it is even less folk- 
oriented and more rock than 
his first. It starts off with, of 
all things, the Eagles’ great 
“Take It Easy’’ (which he 
did, after all, co-write) and 
the drum riff continues 
straight into the next song, 
“Our Lady of the Well,’’ 
which is a slow ballad. The 
fast pace never really lets up 
anywhere on the album. 

One gets the feeling that 


Petree 


by Mitch Gordon 


this is what the E agles would 
sound like if they could get 
their heads together. 

It does, however, become a 
little bothersome when the 
rocking quality begins to drag 
down the high standard of his 
lyrics, which is exactly what 
makes ‘‘Redneck Friend,” 
the big single, the low point of 
Everyman. One is not par- 
ticularly surprised to find 
that’ Elton John plays piano 
on the cut--it sounds like 
something off of Honky 
Chateau. ; 

And ‘‘Ready or Not,” a 
song about a pregnant girl- 
friend who has to make the 
transition from free and not- 
so-easy running around to 


motherhood, comes across as | 
_just a little contrived. The 


sensitivity, the highway- 
bound loneliness and _ love- 
bound togetherness themes 
found in the first album 
simply aren’t given as much 
importance here, and 
replacing them with 
imaginary persona and 
political statements can't 
quite fill the gap. 

Still, Everyman, while not 
flawless like Jackson 
Browne, has certain merits 
which make its flaws less and 
less noticeable with each 
listening. And songs. that 
never particularly make it 
the first time (‘’These Days” 


and ‘‘| Thought | Was A 
Child’’ in particular) really 
grow on you. In all, 


Everyman is the kind of 
album you can listen to again 
and again--with pleasure. 


Baroque Soloist Featured 


The Los Angeles Chamber 
Orchestra, conducted by 
Neville Marriner and 
featuring Edward Tarr 
playing bar oque trumpet, will 
perform Thursday, Nov. 8, at 
8:30 pm in the College Five 
dining hall at UC, Santa Cruz. 

The program will include 
“St. Paul’s Suite’’ by Holst, 
Torelli’s ‘‘Sonata in D_ for 


Trumpet, Strings & Continuo, | 


G.1,'" Telemann’s ‘‘Concerto 
in D for Trumpet, Two Oboes, 
Strings & Continuo,’’ and 


Mozart's ‘‘Sym phony 
No. 40 in G Minor.” 
Also, ‘‘Ceremony III for 


Small Orchestra,’’ a work by 
contemporary composer Paul 
Chihara, will be presented. 

The piece was commissioned 
by the orchestra in 1971 
through a grant from the 
Nationat-E— ndowm ent- for-the 
Arts. 


Featured soloist on this 
tour, Edward Tarr, has made 
a speciality of the rarely 
heard in concert baroque 
trumpet. The valveless in- 
strument, originally used in 
the 18th century, is so difficult 
to play that it is seldom used 
outside of recording studios 
and Tarr is the only artist 
who frequently performs 
‘‘live’’ concerts on baroque 
trumpet. 

Tickets for the concert, 
/ being presented by the UCSC 
Committee on Arts and 
\Lectures and the National 
Endowment, are $2.50 
general, $2. students. 
Reservations and sales are 
being taken at the campus 
box office, 429-GATE, and at 
Plaza Books in Santa Cruz. 
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“Various Archaeologies”’ 


Akron, Ohio. The sky dark 
with flights of cinders; 

its iron nostrils and plumes 

of nausea. | stop the car and enter 
the All-Nite Diner. 


Everything that is is reasonable, 
said G.W.F. Hegel. Pepsi- 
Cola Bottles are impervious 
to the wear and tear 

of centuries. Inch by inch 
Venice with her glories 
sinks in the sewage of 

the Adriatic. 

Kenny Loggins and Jim 
Messina, the latter once of the 
now floundering Poco and the 
former an aspiring young. 
songwriter who wrote ‘‘House 
At Pooh Corner’’ for the 
Band, have something of the 
same problem as Jackson 
Browne--living up to the 
promises of a brilliant debut 
album, Sitting /n. 

The introspective lyrical 
qualities of Sitting In gave 
way to an occasionally 
rocking but utterly confused 
(and at times downright 


MED 

SCHOOL 
ADMISSION 
PROBLEMS ? 


EuroMed 
may offer AX via 
overseas (raining 


For the session starting Fall, 1974, 
the European Medical Students 
Placement Service, Inc. will assist 
qualified American students in 
gaining admission ta recognized 
overseas medical schools. 


The emperor’s concubines drowse 
at their shuttles. Crickets 
lie asleep in wicker cages, 
the green words of love 
have been forgotten. 


The sky darkens. 
Automobiles stop and go. 
Venice sinks. ° 
Everything that is, 

said Hegel. 


“Various Archaeologies’’ comes from A SH/P OF BELLS, 
poems by George Hitchcock, prints by Mel F owler - $1.50 from 

ayak Books. Mr. Hitchcock is the longstanding poet/ - 
playwright/ director at College V. 


Next Thursday night, November 8, Stuarf’Gilbert will be 
reading at the College V Fireside Lounge at 8:00. 


GRAND PRIZE 
WINNER 
CANNES FILM 
FESTIVAL 


The Hireling 
"A perfect motion picture, if there is suct- 


a thing. Sarah Miles is started as an aristo- 
And that's just the beginning. crat recovering from severe depression follo- 
Since the language barrier constitutes ° ' . 
the preponderate difficulty in succeed- wing her husband's death. She befriends her 
ing at a foreign school, the Euromed 
program also includes an intensive 
12 week medical and conversational 
language course, mandatory for all 
students. Five hours daily, the course 
is given in the country where the stu- 

: 


dent will attend medical school. 


chauffeur, a hard-nosed working class man who 
gradually believes that he has abolished the 
social barrier between them. Settings (circo 
1920), mood and atmosphere, are extraordi- 
nary—a visit to another world—and the acting 
is superb. Alan Bridges (BBC-TV) directed." 


—Anita Earle, S.F. Chronicle 
Nightly: Fat City 7&10-45; Hireling 8:45 


In addition, the European Medical 
Students Placement Service provides 
students with a 12 week i.tensive 
cultural orientation course, with Amer- 
ican students now studying medicine 
in that particular country serving as 
counselors. 


Senior or graduate students currently 
enrolled in an American university are 
eligible to participate in the Euromed 
program. 


STARTS WEDNESDAY NOVEMBER 7 
"Let The Cood Times Roll" & "Fillmore" 


Saturday Night Bargains for a Buck 
Nov.3:7he Selling of the Pentagon 
& the original 1917 TARZAN 


Nov.10:7he Incredible Shrinking Man & Betty Boop 
ADMISSION $1.00 


Lincoln & Cedar #°A™ 


For application and further 
information, phone toll free, 


(800) 645-1234 


or write, 
EUROPEAN MEDICAL 
Students Placement Service, Inc. 


170 Old Country Road 
‘ Mineola, N.Y. 11501 


426-7500 
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New Musical Techniques Presented 


A new series of avant-garde 
performances will be 
inaugurated this weekend 
(Saturday, November 3) 
UCSC. The series, to include 


at least eight major 
productions spread 
throughout the year, will 


concentrate on new and 
experimental work being 
done in the performing arts, 
particularly work which 
involves a mixture of 
disciplines usually treated 
separately. 

The first program, entitled 
“+1, will be given Saturday 
(November 3) at 8:00 p.m. in 
the Performing Arts Concert 
Hall on the UCSC campus. 
The concert is open to the 
public at no charge. 

‘*+1'' will present ex- 
perimental music from the 
past two decades, including 
pieces which have in many 
ways become ‘‘Classics’’ 
because of their popularity. 
The program will feature the 
West Coast premiere of 


“‘Schoolwork,’’ a composition © 


written by Gordon Mumma in 
1970 for cross-cut saw. The 
piece will be performed by 
the composer, who is in 
residence this year at UCSC 
as a Lecturer in Music. 
Mumma is internationally 
known for his pioneering 
work in avant-garde music, 
particularly electronic 
music, and for his many tours 
and performances with the 


contest and we're 
giving away a big, 

beautiful Winne- 
bago motor home 
as a grand prize. And, 
every participating Straw 


Company 


WIN A 
WINNEBAGO! 
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WIN A BIKE! 


“We're having a° 


Hat Pizza Palace is giving | 


Merce Cunningham Dance 
and Sonci Arts 
Union. One reviewer has 
described these ‘as ‘‘the most 
significant and, brilliantly 
performed presentations of 
avant-garde att to be 
seen....anywhere. At UCSC 
Mumma will be in charge of 
the expansion of \the elec- 
tronic music program and 
will offer two new courses 
concerning electronic ap- 
plications to music, as well as 
participating as performer 
and composer in many events 
during the year. 

The ‘'+1'' program will 
also include a performance of 
John Cage’s ‘‘Mesostics’’ 
(1972). One of Cage’s most 
recent works, it employs over 
750 typographic styles as the 
basis for improvisation by an 


electronically amplified 
vocalist. Other pieces to be 
performed will be David 


Behrman’s ‘‘Players With 
Circuits’’ for two pianos and 
two technicians, Carl 
Fravel’s ‘‘Resonant Modes,” 
and Morton Feldman’s ‘‘Two 
Pianos.”’ 

The second program in the 
series, titled ‘’+2’’ will be 
presented Monday, 
December 3, in the Mary 
Porter Sesnon Art Gallery 
and Music Room at College V 
on the UCSC campus. The 
program will feature com- 
positions by UCSC students. 


away three certifi- 
cates worth $100 
each towards the 
purchase of a bicycle 
of your choice. 
Wouldn't you like to try 
your luck? Somebody's 
bound to win. 


UY WY 


TRAW HAT. 


Pizza Palace 


CONTEST RULES: 


Pizza Palace 
5. Contest vaid where prohibited. 


nearest to you 


1. Anyone 18 years or older may enter. No purchase ts required. 

2. Entry blanks are available at any participating Straw Hat Pizza Palace, 
or mail a 3 x 5 postcard with your name, age, address and zip code to 
any participating Straw Hat Pizza Palace. 

3. Contest ends midnight November 3, 1973. : 
4. Complete contest rules are available at any participating Straw Hat 


Ok Kk kkk kok kk kk kok kok 
STRAW HAT PIZZA PALACE 


+31 OFF COUPON 


This coupon worth $1.00 off on any large pizza at 
requiar price Good at any participating Straw Hat 
Pizza Palace through November 30, 1973. Refer to 
your telephone directory tor the store location 
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THE SONS OF CHAMPLIN 


Prodigal ‘Sons’ to Return 


by Bill Shanteau 


Back in 1967-68 when UCSC 
was still just a very small 
experimental college, a group 
named the Sons of Champlin 
played in the Cowell Dining 
Hall. Psychedelia was in its 
peak then, and the message 
the Sons brought was very 
clear- Get High and Loosen 
Up Naturally. This was the 
same year Max Rafferty 
called UCSC a ‘‘combination 
of a hippy pad and a brothel.”’ 

Times have changed. The 
spirit of UCSC is somewhat 
different, and no longer are 
there Mescaline Tuesdays, or 
the strains of Jimi Hendrix 
drifting over mumerous 
quads. Hair is getting shorter 
and typewriters are replacing 
the Saturday night scenes at 
fourth floor Beard. “i 

But through all the changes 
and different attitudes, the 
Son‘s message is still there. 
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STONE BALLOON 


WATERBEDS 
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Over 200 Grinningbird flights every day connecting North- 


Only now it’s We/come to the 
Dance. and that’s exactly 
what's happening this 
Saturday night at the Civic 
Auditorium. 

Mind you, I’m not saying 
the Sons are still in ‘68. Both 
they and Santa Cruz have 
changed since then. But the 
love affair between Champlin 
and Santa Cruz has never 
disappeared. 

Slated to appear numerous 
times last year in the Quarry 
and at College V, the Sons just 
never appeared,  disap- 
pointing a lot of people to hear 
the white/ black jazz/ soul 
music of the sons. 

If you’ve never seen the 
Sons, then you should 
definitely make a_ point of 
going Saturday. And as for 
you hard-core Sons fanatics 

I'll see you there. 


ern and Southern California. Give your Campus rep or 
PSA a bird whistle. PSA gives you a life. é 
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stupid) Loggins and Messina. 
And now, enter Ful/ Sail, in 
glorious sky-blue and navy 
sailor suit packaging, which 
fails toreach the lyrical highs 
of their first but achieves a 
musical consistency that the 
second never came near. 

No doubt some of that 
consistency is forced--the 
sailing theme is milked for a 
good deal more than it is 
worth, particularly on the 
opening cut, ‘‘Lahaina.’’ The 
single most objectionable 
song on Full Sail, it takes the 
now fashionable pseudo- 
calypso sound that made 
“Vahevalla’’ so fine, and 
degrades it into a cliche that 
would turn even Lime-In-The- 
Coconut Nillson’s stomach. 

But things do get better. 
The second song is smooth, 
soulful, and saxy, and while 
the third and fourth songs, 
‘‘My Music’’ and ‘‘Love 
Song,’’ are this album's 
“Your Mama Don’t Dance” 
and ‘Danny's Song*’ 
respectively, they don’t 
really imitate their 
predecessors. ‘’Love Song” 
is far and away better than 


any of the attempts at 
romance on Loggins and 
Messina. 


Two real rockers close the 
first side, and another ap- 
pears midway through the 
second. And particularly nice 
is the second side opener 
(‘‘Watching the River Run’’) 
which is the kind of song to 
wake up to on a_=e sun- 
streaming-through-the ne- 
window kind of morning. 

The album closes’ on 
"Sailing The Wind,’’ which is 
too slow and broad (what with 
all the boat creakings and 
foghorn effects) to be an 
effective finale--they’d have 
done better to have thrown 
out ‘‘Lahaina’’ and used this 
as the opening song. 

But as it stands, Full Sail is 
not at all bad. And | think it 
shows that Loggins and 
Messina aren’t about to lose 
the flair that has set them 
apart from the vast majority 
of pop musicians, most of 
whom still aren’t sure that 
there js a difference between 
pop and slurp. 


ENGLISH LANDSCAPE 
EXHIBIT 


A small exhibit on “The 
English Landscape Tradition, 
1780-1860," as evidenced in the 
art of book illustration, is currectly 
on view in the library at Cowell 
College on the University of 
California, Santa Cruz campus. 

Open to the public daily from 
9:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m. the display 
includes representative examples 
of works by landscape artists of the 
period, including William Turner, 
James Sell Cotman, and Thomas 
Bewick, published in books 
printed between 1979 and 1854. 

Introductory and _ explanatory 
texts for the exhibit were prepared 
by Jasper Rose, Cowell College 
Provost and UCSC Professor of 
Art and History. The nine books 
in the display are from Provost 
Rose’s private collection. 

The exhibit will be 
through Wednesday, 
21. 


shown 
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«CASH FOR USED TEXTS. 


TODAY THRU NOVEMBER 7 
9AM —4PM 
-Y, LIST PRICE PAID 
FOR CURRENT EDITIONS 
AS POSTED AT STORE a : 


QUOTES GIVEN ON ALL CURRENT TEXTS 
IN OUR WHOLESALE CATALOGUE 
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SUPER BOX IS HERE 


BARGAIN BOX FOR ONLY 99¢ 
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TEACH IN 


® 

On the situation in the Middle 
East. Speakers include: Russell 
Stefler - author, journalist, editor 
of Anthology on Arab-Israeli 
conflict., Terry Burke - Professor 
of History, UCSC, campus 
authority on Mid-Eastern affairs., 
and Harry Chofiner - graduate 
student in History at UCSC, in- 
terested in developing socialist 
perspective on Zionism. Tuesday, 
November 6 at Merrill Dining 
Hall, 8:00 pm 


EXTRAMURAL PROJECTS 


Applications for winter 
quarter field work sponsored by: 
the Cowell Extramural Education 
and Community Services Program 
are now being distributed by the 
Extramural office, Room 145, 
Cowell, or at the Cowell front desk. 

This is a {5-unit credit ex- 
perience available to students who 
have taken the preparatory course, 
Community Action and _ Social 
Change. Questions, call X2933. 


Applications due back before Nov. 
14. 


INTERESTED IN HISTORY LECTURE 
LAW SCHOOL? 
Professor John D’Arms, 
Attend the open forum Professor of Classics, University of 
discussion with law school ad- Michigan, will speak on ‘Decline 


missions personnel at this year’s and Prosperity in the Italian Cities 
Pre-Law Conference held of the Roman Empire; the 
Thursday, November 8 at Stan- Evidence from Ostia and Puteoli”’ 
ford, and Friday, November 9 at at 5:30 p.m., November 8, 
UC Berkeley. Thursday in Crown 208. A 

Further information is available | reception will follow the lecture. 
on the bulletin board outside Sponsored by History Board. 
Room 358 Applied Sciences. 
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MOVIES! 


OVE POI NIVICIIK KO IOPODEDOV DIE SIEVE DOE HI ICICI. 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 1 


a 


La Grande Illusion (1938) Eric von Stroheim, Jean Gabin. Film classic, 
confiscated by Nazis in 1940. Directed by Jean Renoir. Stevenson D.H. / 
8:00 and 10:00 pm / 25 cents, Stevenson students, others, 50 cents. 


Sciuscia Directed by Rossilini / Thimann Labs Lecture Hall 3 / 7:30 pm 
/ SO cents 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 2 


Strangers on a Train (1951) Robert Walker, Farley Granger (born July 1, 
1925, San Jose, Ca.) Screenplay, Raymond Chandler. Clue for the Hitch- 
cock cameo -- look for a fiddle. 


To Catch a Thief (1955) Cary Grant, Grace Kelly. She made two more 
films before acquiring royal blood. Filmed on the Riviera. Directed by 
Hitchcock. Performing Arts Concert Hall / 7:30 pm / $1.00 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 3 


Khartoum (1966) Charlton Heston, Laurence Olivier. Men astride 
camels in blazing Technicolor. Directed by Basil Dearden. Crown D.H. 
/ 7:30 & 10 pm / Crown students 25 cents, others SO cents. 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 4 


The Wild One (1954) Marlon Brando, Lee Marvin. First of the cycle 
flicks, based on actual attack of small town in California. Hodds are 
terribly clean cut. Directed by Laslo Benedek (Death of a Salesman). 
Devils Angels (1966) Shown once only at 8:30. Cowell D.H. / 7:00 and 
10:00 pm / SO cents. 


Taming of the Shrew (1967) Elizabeth Taylor, Richard Burton, Michael 
York. Burton is lusty, Taylor, costumed & scanty. Directed by Franco 
Zeffirelli. Clrm. Unit 1, Rm 2 / 7:00 pm / $1.25 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 5 


Bridge To Understanding (informational) 2:30 pm / 144 College V 
Free” 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 6 : 


Automobile-Pedestrian Collision and Intellectual Caste System / Clrm.y 
Unit I, Rm 2, / 7:30 pm / Free P % 
* 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 7 


| 
; Things to Come [1936) Raymond Massey, Ralph Richardson. Optimistic % 
’ future filmed from H.G. Wells’ story. Directed by William Cameron * 
4 Menzies. Alphaville (1965) Eddie Constantine, Anna Karina. Our hero, 
: Lemmy Caution, destroys cybernetic ruler Alpha-60. A harsh film, 
Directed by Jean-Luc Godard. Clrm. Unit I, Lecture Hall 2, / 7:30 pm / 
4 7S cents. 
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LAW SCHOOL ADMISSION 
INFORMATION 


A group from the Women’s 
Caucus, U.C. Davis Law School 
will be in Room 153 off Cowell 
Dining Hall, 10 am - 3 pm on 
Friday, November 2. 

Their purpose is to recruit 
women for UC Davis Law School 
but they will happily confer with 
any students imtcrested in the 
Davis campus. 

WOMEN’S HEALTH 

COLLECTIVE 


We now have a 24 hour phone 
line--688-9373. If you need in- 
formation about birth control, 
venereal disease, pregnancy, 
abortion, doctor referrals or any 
aspect of women’s health care - 
please call us. We do pregnancy 
screening at the Women’s Center - 
314 Laurel St. 


CHICANO STUDENTS 


Students from the University 
of Santa Clara, School of Law will 
speak to Chicanos who are in- 
terested in opportunites available 
at law school. Wednesday, 
November 7 Room 379 Applied 
Schiences. For further in- 
formation please contact: Ed 
Escobedo, EOP-Graduate Ad- 
visor, ext. 2296. 


FELLOWSHIPS a 2 


FELLOWSHIPS 


National Wildlife Federation 

Type: Environmental 
servation fellowships. 

Eligibility: US citizen, accepted 
by the graduate school of an 
accredited | university by  Sep- 
tember; conducting conservation 
studies and research. 

Duration: one year 

Stipend: up to $4,000. 

Write: Executive Vice President 

National Wildlite Federation, / 
1412) Sixteenth Street, NW, / 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

Deadline: December 31, 1973. 


con- 


Duke University 

Type: cooperative program in 
teacher education. 

Eligibility: students desiring to 
teach English, math, biology or the 
Social Studies. Work toward an 
M.A. and a teaching certificate 
while carning salary as teacher 
(intern). 

Duration: 

Stipend: 
7500. 

Write: Dean of the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences, Duke 
University, Durham, North 
Carolina 27706. 

Deadline: = February 


IS months. 
full salary ---$5800 - 


1S, 1974. 


Council on International Ex- 
change 

Type: Japan tor Americans in 
‘Teaching English as a Second 
Language 

Eligibility: BA, interest in 
Japan as evidenced by several 
courses; basic training in English 
as a second language; — suitable 
personality for living and working 
in Japan. 

Duration: 

Stipend: 
$420 / month 

Write: Council on International 
Educational Exchange, 777 
United Nations Plaza, New York, 
Ny 410017. SRG Sa 


one year. 


transportation plus 


IMPEACHMENT 


The Yale Committee on 
Impeachment is attempting to co- 
ordinate efforts to impeach the 
President from colleges across the 
country. If you are interested in 
helping the committee gather their 
information and in the President's 
impeachment, contact: Tom 
Cavanagh, Box 357, Yale Station, 
New Haven, Conn. 06520, (Tele. 
203-436-3157). 


FILM CO-OP 


The new student film co-op is 
re-organizing and is now open 
from 10:00 a.m. until 12:00 noon, 
Monday through Thursday. 
Anyone interested should come by 
room D142 at College V during 
those hours. Any UCSC student is 
eligible to rent equipment at co-op 
rates. 


ANTHRO SOCIETY 


An anthro society meeting will 
be held Monday, November 5, 7:30 
p.m. in the Baobob Room, Merrill 


College. All interested are 
welcome. Refreshments will be 
served. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 2 


SURPRISE DINNER 

1435 South 45th Ave., Santa 
Cruz / 6:30 pm / $1.25 per person 
/ Reservations till Thursday night 
only / call Constantin x 4124 or 
Rajan x 2929 / Campuswide & 
public / sponsored by In- 
ternational Club 


CONFERENCE 

Ten speakers from Bay Area / 
““Men-Women Roles in a Christian 
Context” / 7:00 pm, Stevenson 
Classrooms / Also Saturday, 6:00 
pm / Admission: $2.50 / Spon- 
sored by University Christian 
Fellowship / Conference ends with 
a square dance at the First 
Presbyterian Church 


DANCE 

Shreveport Homewreckers. 
Benefit for KZSC, campus radio 
station. 7:30 pm till midnight. 
Admission: $1.00 tickets at the 
door. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 3 


CONCERT 

‘+1’ will present experimental 
music trom the past two decades, 
including pieces which have in 
many ways become ‘‘classics”’ 
because of their popularity / 8:00 
pm, P.A. Concert Hall / Free 


SWIM MEET 
Cabrillo College. 1:00 pm - 


Meet at Field House. Anyone 
Welcome. 

SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 4 
CONCERT 

Crown Chamber Players / 
William Corbett-Jones, Music 


Director; piano recital / 3:00 pm, 
Crown Dining Hall / Free 


ROLLER SKATING PARTY 
For all UCSC people & 
families / 4:30: pm - 6:30 pm, 


Roller Pakkadium Skating Rink, 
1606 Seabright Ave. / 75 cents per 
person / Meet at Field House at 
4:00 pm tor free bus service, or 
bring your car. 
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JUSTICE SYMPOSIUM 


In light of the propsed city / 
county Law Enforcement Complex 
a sumposium on criminal justice 
has been organized. The sym- 
posium will privode a context for 
viewing ‘criminal justice in 
America and will be a forum for 
public expression on the LEC 
proposal. 

The Criminal Justice Sym- 
posium will be held at Cabrillo: 
College Forum Room on Satruday, 
November 3rd. Registration will 
begin at 9:30 am and luch can be 
ordered for one dollar. 

Further information can be 
obtained from Frank Harris of the 
Citizen’s Committee at 426-4622. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE 
PROJECT FUNDS 


Any registered student 
organization that works directly 
with the community in an on-going 
project is eligible to turn in a 
budget proposal to Community 
Service Projects. Deadline is Nov. 
8. Contact Peter Wilson, Student 
Services Office, 257 Central 
Services ( x 2901). 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 5 


INAUGURAL LECTURE 

George S. Hammond, 
Professor of Chemistry: so 
‘Prospects for Alternate Routes to 
Chemical Storage of Solar 
Energy” / 8:00 pm, Thimann Labs 
Lecture Hall 3 / Free 


LECTURE 

Juan Negrin / speaking on 
Hutihol Indians / Merrill Lounge 
2:30 - 4:00 p.m. 


_TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 6 


LECTURE 

Teach-in on the Middle 
East/Speakers: Edmund Burke, 
Prof. of History of Middle East; 
Russell Steller, editor of book in 
the Palestine Liberation 
Movement; Harry Chtiner, Grad 
student in History/8:00 pm, 
Merrill Dinig Hall/Free’ 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 7 


LECTURE 
J. Peter Euben, Associate 
Professor of Politics: “The 


Significance of Thomas Hobbes” 
7:30 pm, Baobab Room, Merrill / 
Free. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 8 


RECRUITMENT 

Charles N. Shane, Associate 
Dean, Fletcher School of Law and 
Diplomacy at Tufts University, 
Massachusetts  / Interview 
students interested in attending 
that school / Program emphasizes 
international relations, not law / 
10:00 am - 5:00 pm, Applied 
Sciences, Room 358. 


LECTURE 

John D'arms, Professor of 
Classics, University of Michigan: 
“Prosperity and Decline in the 
Italian Cities of the Roman 
Empire: the Evidence from Ostia 
& Puteoli” / 5:30 pm, Crown 208 / 
Free 


CONCERT 

Los Angeles Chamber Or- 
chestra, directed by Nevill 
Marriner / Edward Tarr, trumpet 
/ 8:30 pm, College V Dining Hall / 


1. $2.00, .students;. .$2.50.general. . 


FLASH: You'll really tlash... on 
the Great American Mind- 
Blowing Underground Catalog 
from California! Every funky, 
underground item invented and 
some that haven’t been. 

Smoking Necessities, Astrology, 
Occult, Incense, Essence Oils, 
Unique Fashions, Women’s Lib 
Calendars, Growers 
Watergate. Give unique X 


mas Gifts, send $1.00 (cheap) and 
name, address, and zip to: 
M.S.W. Enterprises / P.O. Box 
16088 / San Diego, California 
92116 
WE NEED TO MAKE SPACE. 
SALE on large variety of Good 
used hardcover books. $1.00 egch. 
SHALOM BOOKSTORE, 314-A 
Laurel St. (near Center St) Santa 
Cruz. 
POLARITY MASSAGE.. 

is an art of clearing and 
balancing the flow of positive and 
negative energies in the human 
system for mental and physical 
well-being. PAUL NELSON - 
trained by Dr. Randolph Stone, 
D.c. O.P., O.P., D.N., Pierre 
Pannetiere, D.N. - by ap- 
pointment- phone 426-9644 


mean, 


Sierra Club 
Common Cause 
Calif. Teachers’ Assoc. 


Children’s Lobbey 


Santa Cruz City Council 


VOTE 


Guide,: 


Can Change: 


Governor Rea 
{proposition 1) to test 
ig run for the White House in 


opposition of the entire educational establishment , 
and his own legislative analyst. 


WHAT IS PROPOSITION | ? 


Simply stated, Prop. | isa plan to shift the tax burden from the state to 
the local city and county level. By the show of decreasing the state taxes 
Reagan will look good, but, the making up of this tax loss locally could 


League of Women Voters of Calif. 


Ralph Nader's Calif. Citizens Action Group 


American Assoc. of University Women 


EUROPE - ISRAEL - AFRICA 
Student flights all year round. 
Contact ISCA / 11687 San Vicente 
Blvd. No. 4 / Los Angeles, Calif. 
90049 TEL: (213) 826-0955 or 
(714) 287-3010 


TYPING - | will type your paper in 
my home - reasonable rates - 
Susan - 438-3050. 


FEMALEAPT.MATE- A. Persian 
Cat looking tor a quiet and hip 
female to share 2-Br furnished 
Cypress Point apartment. No TV 
in the LR. Rent about $90 / 
month. Call and come to see: 
Monib x 4043 (after 10:00 am) or 
497-3670 (7:30-9:30 a.m.) 


KUSTOM “200” Bass or Guitar 
Amp. 100 W.R.M.S. has two 421- 
A ACTEC 15” speakers. Almost 
brand new, over $800 invested. 
Asking $325.00 protective covers 
included. Tom - 423-6054 after 
6:00 pm™ 

1965 Dodge Van with ‘72 engine 
and parts, large enclosed luggage 
rack, carpeting, paneling and 
lights. Asking $850. Call x 3830 
ask for Jonathan. Kresge Rm 425. 


VOTE NO ON 


Your NO Vote on Prop. 1 (Reagan’s Tax Initiative) 


-The 1974 California Governors’ Race 
-The 1974 California US Senators’ Race 


-The 1976 Republican Presidential Nomination 


a 
an is urging you 


AGAINST 


Calif. Congress of Parents and Teachers, Inc 
Calif. Schoo! Boards Assoc. 

Calif. State Employees Assoc. 
County Supervisers Assoc. of Calif. 


NAACP 


PP iii 


a 
to vote yes on his ‘m 


League of United Latin-American Citizens 
Calif. Democratic Party 
Santa Cruz County Board of Supervisors Calif. Labor Federation AFL-CIO 


Friends Committee an Legislation University of Calif. Student Lobbey 


N PROP. 1 


November 1, 1973 


FOUND: Small white female cat 
with black tail and black patch 
over one eye. Cuddly and warm. 
Needs a home now. Contact 
Jeanine at 427-1151 - in evenings 
or leave message. 


‘ELECTRIC GUITAR for \ sale. 

Univox -Les Paul Model - Black. 

Tone and action superb. No better 
guitar for price! $75 - Call Butch 
at 427-1450 or see at 207 Palo 
Verde Terr., S.C. 


FOUND: Small Persian black and 
orange female cat, with flea collar. 
Overly affectionate and playful. 

Needs ‘home now. Contact Jamie 
Baxter A 127 College V, x 4145, 
leave message. 


2623 41st. Avenue 


-Tuition fees for Calif. State Universities (UCSC) could be sharply increased. 
-Tuition fees for community colleges (Cabrillo) could be instituted. 
-Renter’s tax relief could be eliminated. 
Stete scholarships could be curtailed. 
Senior citizen's property tax relief could be eliminated. 

.State Park entrance fees could be drastically increased. 

-Santa Cruz County Board of Supervisors, even though they oppose 
this proposition, will have the power to raise our local taxes. 


A PARTIAL LISTING OF THE GROUPS FOR AND AGAINST PROP. 1 


« RIWA 


DAILY — EXCEPT WEDNESDAY 


PROP. ONE 


( is ‘magic formula’ tax initiative 
is vote petting strength in California before making his 
976. He is doing this against the advice and 


almost all organized labor 


Calif. Apartment Owners Assoc. 
ry) Calif. Taxpayers Assoc. 

Calif. Real Estate Assoc. 

State Chamber of Commerce 
Republican State Central 


ON NOV. 6th 


A Tax Shift Plan Aimed at Weakening Majority Rule, Benefiting the Rich 
This Ad Paid For E . nit 


LOST! ANGIE medium sized [35 
Ib] samoi shep-mix. All white 
except for brown ears, brown right 
patch over eye. Tatto inside hind 
leg - 546-88-9329. If found 
Contact Don 427-1427. 


1971 MAZDA RX-2 Low Mileage 
(27,000) Immaculate condition 
$2650 ($300 below book) Also, two 
ALTEC-University stereo 
speakers. Floor Models, M-91T 
$250. Phone 426-1288 or 427-1322 
and leave message. 


KAAS ALY 


JAPANESE DINING 


Ph. 476-3211 


FOR 


Committee 


CITY ON A HILL PRESS 
Academic Plan 


from page 1 
five or six years ago.” 

The expectations for growth in 
the plan are thought of as 
‘planned constraints for the short- 
range future to be possibly altered 
if and when the University reaches 
a ‘‘plateau of development in size’’ 
and remains on the plateau in the 
1980s. 

The vlan ‘“‘seeks to provide for 
continued development which will 
preserve the distinctive character 
and meet the individual needs of 
each campus.” Stressing that each 
campus will be a participant in 
graduate instruction, the plan 
states “Each campus will thus 
have the character and quality of a 
university; but each campus will 
not be developed in a set pattern 
based on existing models either in 
the University of California system 
or elsewhere.” 

McCorkle spoke of charges 
made by many that the University 
does not have a direction, that it 
just spends money and grows willy- 
nilly. ‘The plan indicates this 
isn’t so,”’ he said. 

McCorkle stated that ‘“‘much of 
the turmoil within the University is 
related to uncertainty. It’s time to 
give direction, to chart a course. I 
think you'll find much of the 
uncertainty and turmoil settling 
down.” 

“We shouldn’t spend so much 
time speculating on the future, 
rather than working on developing 
that future,” he added. 


Grade Option 


trom page | 

spring will mark the tifth year of 
Santa Cruz's grading system. It is 
a University-wide Academic 
Senate rule that after S years the 
P-NR_ policy will have to be 
reviewed. 

In other Senate new, Chairman 
Bruce Rosenblum reported these 
statistics on the number of ap- 
plications filed at UCSC: 1971 - 
5700, 1972 - 4600, 1973 - 3500. 
Berkeley and Santa Barbara noted 
a 10 per cent rise in applications 
this year. It is also believed that 
the number of people accepted at 
UCSC who actually decide to come 
here has declined. 


impeachment 


from page ! 
spoke at the rally. 

At UC Irvine a petition was 
circulated last week which was 
signed by over 1,000 students and 
a rally is planned for the week of 
November 12. 

At UC Davis a post-card writin 
campaign has sent off nearly 1, 
requests to their loca 
congressional representatives in 
addition to a petition drive. 

At UC Riverside the only known 
activity is circulation of the Waldie 
petition. 

At UC San Diego there is 
reportedly a petition now being 
circulated. 

The campus Committee for 
Political Thought and Action is 
also attempting to organize ap- 
pearances for speakers such as 
McCloskey, Scheer, Waldie and 
Congressman George Moscone on 
a format and day that has not yet 
been determined. 

The UC Student Body 


President’s Council which will 
meet on November is also expected 
to have a proposal before them 
concerning a stance on im- 
peachment of the President. 
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